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z : c Then he started to walk out of the alley. ' 

¢ P ats y in Ru se Sl a 3 He hadn’t gone two steps before the tramp was afte 
him, pouring out a volley of oaths. 

Of He didn’t do another thing to the man, hewever, unti) 


7 H 4 G | D k 5 p | ithe tramp indiscreetly laid his hand’on his shoulder, 
The Detective in the Grand Duke's Palace. 


Then he turned, like a flash, and planted two blows 
, : - rely an’ ace. 
By the Author of “NICK CARTER.” Lena Ma tn eat o's one 

Thoroughly roused, the little man followed up the at 

tack and smashed right and left at the man, landing;every 
OFF FOR EUROPE. | time, and finally sending him on his back on the ground 

Farly one morning, last August, a young, rather under- | with a swinging blow on the point of the chin. 
sized man was pacing back and forth near the entrance to | With one look at his prostrate foe, the young man started 
the Cunard steamship dock in New York city. 'to walk out of the alley. 

It was just before sunrise, and as the hour for sailing on Then he became aware, for the first time, that quitea 
é¢bat day was shortly after, passengers were already begin- | crowd had gathered a few feet away, and had been watch. 
ming to make their appearance. ing the fight with considerable interest. 

While other parts of the city were stillas quiet as at: To any one who had not seen the affair from the start, 
midnight, this part was alive with vehicles and pedes- 1t looked as though the young man had been unnecessarily 
trians. brutal. 

The young man was evidently waiting for somebody. As he tried to thread his way through the crowd a tall, 

As he walked impatiently up and down the street, | thin man remarked: 
puffing a long, thin cigar, a roughly dressed man, who| “Say, I’ve been piping you off, and I an’t going to seo 
- towered head and shoulders above him, staggered up and | you buldozing and mauling a poor chap like that.”’ 
wade a demand for alms. | With this the tall man started to lay his hands violently 

At first the little man paid no attention to the beggar, | upon the young man’s shoulder. 
but the latter, who was pretty drunk, would not be put| Before the tall man knew what had happened he gota 
off, and when the young man walked away, he followed ‘blow squarely in the face which nearly knocked him off 
him up, repéating his demand, and interspersing his re- his feet. 
marks with an occasional oath. | Then he got a punch in the eye, and with a howl of pain 

For fully three minutes the man kept up this perform: [he made a rush through the crowd. 
ance, and finally the little man turned to him and said: | Two other young men then piled on the belligerent, and 

‘It would take too much time to get you arrested, and I| finally a third man joined them. 
don’t want to hit you, so please go away and let me alone.”’ | Then there was some pretty fighting. 

“Hit me!’ exclaimed the beggar, and he burst into loud| The little man was an expert. He never said a word, and 
guffaws as he looked down at the little man. ‘Why, I’d| throughout the whole affair the cigar remained in his 
break you in two, chicken!”’ mouth. 

‘fAll right, all right,’”’ said the little man, and he started; But his‘arms worked like pistons, and not one of thé 
to walk away. i three men could get in a blow on him. 

But the tramp didn’t mean to let him off so easily. | One by one he knocked them out, and the last one he 

Walking up behind him, he puta large and dirty hand finished entirely with a kick. 
on the young man’s face and gave him a shove against| Then he glared fiercely around, as though looking for 
the wall of a building. more antagonists, but he didn’t find any. 

Then, with the other hand, he pulled the young man’s| No one else cared to try conclusions with him, but the 
neatly tied necktie out. tramp, who had been the cause of the trouble, tried t0 

A light came in the blue eyes, but the young man said slide by him into West street at this moment, and the 
nota word. Hesimply looked at his burly tormentor and young man saw him. 
chewed on his long cigar. | Wemade onerush at him, and grabbing him by the 

Evidently he was having a struggle with himself. throat with one hand, dealt him a half-dozen blows in the 

All his actions indicated a desire to avoid trouble, but face with the other. 
the tramp made a very natural mistake in interpreting; When he let go of him the man fell, 
them. It is hard to tell what he would have. done next had ne 

So he stood off and laughed uproariously, while the a stalwart man rushed up and exclaimed: 
young man chewed and chewed at his cigar. | "Hello, Patsy, what’s up?”’ 

The next move came suddenly, but, unlike the other! ‘‘I’m afraid it’s a case of interference, Chick,”’ replied 
hostile maneuvers, it came from the young man, the young fighter, nervously. 

Patience gave out finally, and the young man turned| ‘‘How so?” 


like a flash of lightning on his annoyer, twisted him| Nick Carter’s youngest assistant was about to explain 
around several times like a top, and, seizing him by the, what had happened, when the crowd closed in upon them 
nape of the neck and the seat of his trousers, ran him’ so as to render their situation somewhat uncomfortable. 

around into an alley as though he were an infant. | ‘We'll get out of this,’? remarked Patsy, in a low voice, 

Once in the alley, he gave the man a few more twists |‘‘and I’ll tell you.”’ ; 

and then hauled off and slapped him across the side of the| They accordingly started to edge their way through the 
face with his open hand several times, winding up by crowd, and were met with no serious -opposition. for 
planting a prodigious kick where it would be of the most Patsy’s skill with his fists had created a good deal of 7° 


use. spect for him among the onlookers, and the presence of 


CHAPTER I. 


NICK CAR TER ey 3 
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Chick, who was “evidently desovn ined to sail in, too, if et “What y was 3 that?” 
_ there should be any scrimmage, was enough to give the | ‘I intended to goon thesame ship if she sailed, asI 
toughs present an idea that there was more fight in that found out yesterday that he bought his passage, and 
pair of young men than they cared to bargain for. | shadow him to Russia, for there is no doubt that this con- 
Moreover, the several men who had attempted to beat|spiracy began over there and is backed up there by some- 
Patsy had withdrawn. body of influence.”’ 
The crowd followed at a somewhat respectful distance} ‘‘Well, there’s nothing to prevent you’re doing that,” 
for a few paces, but as most of them had business at the! said Chick. 
_ dock, and could not spare the time for further sight-see-|' ‘‘Of course not, but as he is onto me, it more than spoils 
_ ing, the detectives soon were in a clear space and could| the game.’’ 
' converse clearly. *‘Let’s go to the gate and see what’s going on.’’ 
Then Patsy told Chick about the fight. The three went to the entrance to the dock. Within 
‘What I’m afraid of is,’’ he concluded, ‘‘that these fel- | there was a considerable crowd of people who had come to 
Jows caught on to me and did this a purpose to take my at-| say good-by to departing friends. | 
tention while Ivan went on board.’’ Just as they arrived at the gate, they saw the gang- 
_“H’m!’’ said Chick, ‘‘I shouldn't wonder if you’re| plank to the steerage being taken down. 
right.’’ **You’ve got time enough,’’ said Chick, ‘‘to go on board, 
‘Right or wrong,’’ added Patsy, ‘‘it breaks the snap|for they won’t take down the gang-plank to the saloon for 
-*sompletely because, don’t you see, a good many have gone , Some minutes yet.”’ 
on board. while I was defending myself, and I’ll never} ‘‘I think I know of a better way,’’ remarked Patsy, 
_ know whether the Russian was among them or not.”’ quietly. 
At this moment, a gentleman ppragehed them and ex-| ‘‘Well?” 
_ claimed , excitedly: ‘*This man is on the Gallatia.”’ 
_ “TI just saw him pass through fe gate; why didn’t you; ‘‘That’s certain,’’ said Ollovski. 
, : *‘He knows that I was looking for him.’’ 
_ “Hello, Ollovski,’’ said Patsy, looking at him in sur-| ‘‘Probably,’’ remarked Chick. 
prise, ‘‘I didn’t know you were here:’’ “If I go on board, it’s ten to one that shrewd as ane is, 
‘“‘T couldn’t keep away,’ replied Ollovski. ‘‘I felt sure| he will find me out before the seven days’ voyage is over.”’ 
that there was no danger as long asIvan Kiev wasthe| ‘“That’s pretty likely, too.” 
only one left of the Nihilists, and I got here justin time| ‘‘Then I won't sail by this ship.”’ 
to see him go on to the dock.”’ “What will you do?’’ 
‘*Patsy,’’ said Chick, ‘‘I’ve been away as you know, and} ‘‘There are other boats sailing to-day, and Vl cross by 
I’m not on to this game yet.”’ one of them.’’ 
“Nick told me simply that you had been chasing up| ‘‘Good many chances in that.’ 
some Nihilists and that it was quite likely you would take! ‘‘I know there are. But it will throw him off his guard, 
the steamer for sane this morning, soI came down to! and if I’m lucky, I may get to Liverpool as soon as he 
see you off. does, ’’ 
‘‘Perhaps I can be of some help to you. Who is this Ivan! Chick took a newspaper from his pocket and turned 
Kiev and what do you want of him?’’ hastily to the steamship sailings. — 
‘“‘He’s the leader of the gang,’’ replied Patsy. ‘‘Ihad| ‘‘This is your case, Patsy,’’ he said, ‘‘and I’m not going 
him in my hands night before last up in Harkness, but he! to argue with you. 
got away from me while I was attending to another fel-| ‘‘The Gallatia isa fast boat—as fast as any of the three 
low.* or four that sail to-day, but the Normanic is pretty near 
“This gentleman,’’ continued. Patsy, ‘‘is Paul Ollovski, | ag good. 
agent of the Czar of Russia, who came to this country be-| ‘If you decide to follow that plan, I would advise you 
cause he had information of a plot that existed here to do| to take the Normanic.”’ 
up the Czar.t | ‘‘What pier is she at?’’ asked Patsy. 
Well, as I understand it,’ said Chick, ‘‘you’ve broken “Two piers above this.” 
=P the Senet: Patsy glanced at the dock and saw that workmen were 
pees ; : : already beginning to lower the saloon gang-plank. 
Nick tells me that the man who made the eationives Without a word, he turned on his heel and walked rap- 
Bot ae by StSet tol y. when he was trying to do you.’ idly toward the street. 
ae, agen ns ; Chick and the Russian followed him. 
And this Ivan is the only one left of any importance?” Patsy arrived at the Normanic pier just as the final 


Exactly; I suppose that these fellows who were trying | preparations were being made to send the great steamer 
to knock the stuffing out of me just now may have been | 


friends of his baa kept me busy while he sneaked on 
board. ’”’ 

““Then,’’ said Chick, ‘‘I don’t see what’s to prevent you 
from going on board the Gallatia and arresting him before 
he sails.”’ 

_ “That's well enough,’’ responded Patsy, ‘“‘but I had an- 
other idea.’’ 


/ away. 
With a hasty good-by to his companions, he darted down 
bebe dock and went on board at the very heels of the last 
officer who left the dock preparatory to the taking in of 
the gang-plank. 
A half-hour later the Normanic was in mid-stream be- 
ginning to proceed under her own steam. 
Three or four miles ahead was the Gallatia, already un- 
*See ‘‘Patsy’s Fight With the Professor,” in No. 224 of the Nick der good headway. 
eis Lanne “The captains of these vessels may not know it,” 


tSee ‘Patsy Among the Nihilists,” in No. 222 of the Niox Carter eh ae 
Laprary. thought Patsy, ‘‘but this is the beginning ofa race, and 
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‘whether ie Normanic gets to Liverpool ahead of the Gal- Nias by more than a hundred miles as she would have 
Jatia or not, I’m betting that I overtake Ivan Kiey before made had the sea been still. 


he’s been one day on land.”’ The only comfort Patsy had under the circumstances 
| was the probable fact that the Gallatia was doing equally 
CHAPTER Ii. bad. 


The wind sine ued in violence as the day wore on. 
Toward evening a sailing vessel was sighted on the hor- 

Patsy, of course, was not provided with a ticket, and his|izon, and through their glasses the officers could see that 
first step was to hunt up the purser and explain himself. | she was flying signals of distress. 


As if was nof a month when travelis extremely heavy| The Normanic was instantly put about to proceed to her 
toward Europe, he had no difficulty in securing a good| assistance. 
state-room by himself. ‘“‘Of course,’’ thought Patsy, who saw what was going 
This done, and a hasty breakfast eaten, he went on deck, | on, ‘‘this is the right thing to do, and I hope we shall save 
anxious to see whether the Gallatia were gaining on the | the people on that ship if they are in danger, bud it puts 


A RACE ACROSS THE SHA, 


Normanic or not. . me just so much behind in my race with the Russian.’’ 
The latter vessel was then in the lower bay opposite the} The vessel in danger proved to be a Norwegian bark 
Quarantine Islands. laden with lumber. 


The Gallatia was plainly in view, but it was impossible| ‘The high seas had washed away a considerable portion 
to determine whether the distance between the vessels had | of her cargo, damaged her rigging, and destroyed her 


increased or diminished since they left their respective | steering gear. 
docks. She was, therefore, unmanageable and entirely .at the 
The morning was warm and still, and the weather re- mercy of the waves. 
mained absolutely quiet until evening. As the Normanic drew near, the passengers could see 
During the whole day the Gallatia was plainly in sight, | the crew of the unfortunate bark huddled together on the 
and when darkness came, it was still impossible to tell) after part that stood highest out of the water. 
which of the ships, if either, had gained during the thir-| She was constantly swept by the waves, and it was clear 
teen or fourteen hours of sailing. that the crew had to hang on desperately to keep from be- 
The warm, quiet weather was followed by a rather ing washed away. 
strong wind that sprang up during the night. The storm was so great that it was out of the question 
The sea was not rough enough in the morning to be of | for the steamship to get alongside the disabled bark. 
any discomfort to the passengers who were good sailors,| She was, therefore, hove to, and preparations were made 
and of these Patsy was one. to fire a life-line to the Norwegian. 
He was on deck early, and of course his first care was to| The sight of the sailors and officers at work in this at- 
search the sea for any sign of the Gallatia. tempt to rescue the endangered crew made Patsy wild to 
There was no steamer in sight, but on the horizon was a|take a hand init himself, but the passengers, of course, 
faint cloud of smoke, were not allowed to do anything but look on. 
“That's undoubtedly the Gallatia,’’ said one of the offi-| After several attempts that failed, a line was success- 
cers to whom Patsy put a question. fully thrown to the bark, caught by the crew there and 
‘She has gained on us, hasn’t she?” asked the detective. | made fast. 
‘‘A little,’ was the reply. A breeches buoy was then rigged to it; and one Bete 
“Is she likely to keep on gaining?’’ another the seamen on the bark were taken on board the 
*“Can’t tell anything about it. We’re not likely to see | Normanic. 
her again as our course will probably lie a little farther to| This was not accomplished until very late in the even- 
the south. But we may beat her in for all that.’’ ing, so that when the steamship got under way again, she 
By noon the cloud of smoke had entirely disappeared, | had lost fully six hours in time. ’ 
and from that time the anxious detective had nothing on| The rescued sailors were in a pitiable condition. 
which to base an opinion as to whether his ship or the one} Their vessel had been disabled early in the storm, and 
that carried Ivan would reach land first. for nearly two whole days they had been hanging to such 
The wind that had sprung up during the first night of | deck-houses as had not been swept away, unable to supply 
the voyage grew steadily stronger during the second day, | themselves with food. 
and when night came on if amounted to a gale. They were, of course, provided for generously by the 
Few passengers ventured on deck, and most of them sat officers of the Normanic, and those who had been most 
up all night, because sleep was next to. impossible on ac-| seriously injured by long exposure or by accident in the 
count of the violent rolling and pitching of the vessel. wreck were put into the hospital. 
Patsy held on by his elbows and knees in his bunk until| Patsy had made the acquaintance of the Normanic 
nearly morning, and then gave it up. surgeon, and as the arrival of the shipwrecked crew added 
H2 would no sooner fallinto a doze than the necessity | materially to his duties, he willingly accepted the offer of 
of clinging to the frame-work of the bed aroused him. the detective to help in the caring for the new-comers. 
Nevertheless, he enjoyed the experience, for it never oc-; ' Patsy was as skillfulin nursing as he was in tracking 
curred to him to fear the outcome, and the tossing about) criminals, and his efforts in the hospital were highly ap- 
was pleasanter to him than it would have been had the| preciated, not only by the surgeon, but by the pationts 
vessel been perfectly still. themselves. 


At noon the next day the sun was obscured by clouds,| Among the latter was a young man who cae almost de- 


eee ey 


and the officers had to determine the position of the vessel | lirious and who moaned constantly in a language unknown 


by dead reckoning to the detective, occasionally, however, uttering words in 
According to this, the Normanic had not made as much ' English. 


= le 
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He was a more intelligent looking man than the others, 
and as he required more attention, Patsy devoted consid- 
erable time to him. 

Although the storm was an unusually severe one, it had 
no other effect upon the Normanic than to delay her some- 
what, as already indicated, and after a day or two in the 
hospital, all the patients were well enough to leave it. 

The one who had exacted the most attention from Patsy 
proved to be very grateful and was very emphatic in his 
expressions of thankfulness to the detective. 

Once out of his delirium, he spoke nothing but English. 

‘‘Which way is this vessel bound?’’ he asked, just as he 
‘was preparing to leave the hospital for the first time. 

‘‘Hast,’’? said Patsy. ‘‘We ought to be at Queenstown in 
a day or two.”’ 

The young man was silent for a moment and then said: 

‘‘Well, perhaps that is better.”’ 

“Where were you bound?”’ asked Patsy. 

“(To America—New York, I suppose.’’. 

*‘Didn’t you know what port you were going to?”’ 

‘“‘No, I didn’t care.”’ 

The answer and the tone in which it was given showed 
that the young man had a history, and it was already 
plain that he was not a common sailor. 

‘““You can catch a steamer for New York at Queens- 
town,’’ suggested Patsy, who hesitated toask his new- 
found friend any direct questions about himself. 

The young man shook his head. 

‘“‘T have no money to pay a passage with,’’ he said, 
sadly, ‘‘and I doubt if I could get another place as a sailor. 
“It was only by good luck that I got on board the bark.”’ 

He paused a moment and then said, reflectively: 

“*T never expected to see Russia peain, but Isuppose now 
that it will be best to_return there.’ 

‘Russia!’ exclaimed Patsy. ‘‘Do you come from Russia?”? 

‘‘Ves,’’ replied the young man; ‘‘my name is Alexander 
Panin. I come of a good family, and there should be no 
reason for me to be serving before the mast.”’ 

‘“Political trouble, I suppose,’’ said Patsy. 

‘‘No, nothing of that kind,’’ returned Panin; *‘I have 
never been concerned in plots against the Sovernment and 
do not sympathize very much with the radical party. My 
trouble was of another kind.”’ 


‘‘l’m not going toask you to tell me about it,’’ said 


Patsy, ‘‘but if you’re anxious to go to Russia, I shouldn’t, 


wonder if I could be of some assistance to you.”’ 

Panin opened his eyes in surprise. 

‘*You have been very kind me already,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
feel as if I owed you my life,’ 

‘‘Nonsense,’’ returned Patsy, ea owe oe life to the 


officers of the Normanic, not to me.’ 


‘‘No matter,’’ insisted Panin. ‘‘I feel that I would do 
anything for you and what eae a me most is, that I do 
no see how i can ever repay you.’ 

“Tl tell you sone we'll San then. 
myself.’’ 


“You are?”’ interrupted Panin. 

‘*Yes, and I don’t know a word of the language, and I 
haven’t a single acquaintance in the whole country.”’ 

‘‘T have the advantage of you there, then,’’ said Panin, 
**in going to America, for I at least understand the lan- 
guage of that country.’’ 

“*T see you do, and that’s why I’m going to suggest a 
bargain.”’ 
‘‘What is it?’’ 


I’m going to Russia 


‘ 


‘Ill see that you get to Russia; that is, to St. Peters- 
burg——”’ 

‘““That’s where I want to go,’’ interrupted Panin. 

“Tf you will stand by me until we get there, and give 
me a lift now and then as an interpreter.’’ 

“Of course,’’? exclaimed Panin, joyfully, ‘‘and I think 

He hesitated a little and’then continued: 

‘‘T think that my people will be so glad to see me that 
I shall be immediately in a position where I can repay you 
for the cost of the journey.”’ 

‘“All right,’’ said Patsy, ‘‘but don’t let that disturb you; 
my point is that I want to get to Russia, and I shall be 
glad to have somebody along to show me the way. 

‘““There’s just one thing about it you may not like.”’ 

‘“What is that?’’ 

“I may be delayed somewhat in England, and I shall 
want you to remain with me until I am ready to go on.”’ 

‘‘T agree,’’ said Panin. 

The young Russian volunteered no further information 
about the reasons that led him to leave his native country, 
and Patsy asked no questions, for, trusting to his knowl- 
edge of human nature, he judged that Panin would be a 
faithful friend. 

Two days later the Normanic sighted the Irish coast. 


CHAPTER IIT. 
A CHASE FOR A TRAIN, 


It was early in the morning. Patsy as usual was on 
‘deck, anxiously wondering about the location of the Gal- 
latia. 

The Normanic was more than a whole day overdue. 

If the weather had been calm, the Gallatia would have ‘ 
been at that moment in Liverpool. 

‘‘T wonder,’’ thought Patsy, ‘‘if there isn’t some way to 
find out whether the Cunard boat was as much delayed as 
we were by the storm.”’ 

He asked his friend, the surgeon, about it. 

“T’]] ask the first officer,’’ said the surgeon, ‘‘but it 
isn’t probable that you can get any satisfactory informa- 
tion until we touch at Queenstown.”’ 

‘When will that be?’’ 

‘‘Some time this forenoon.”’ 

‘“Do we stop there long?”’ 

“Oh, no. Steamers bound eastward, do not go in sight 
of Queenstown. They stop at the entrance to the harbor, 
ten miles or so from the town, and land Irish bound pas- 
sengers by tender.’’ 

‘Then I should think, ’’ suggested Patsy, ‘‘that the men 
on the tender could tell us about the Gallatia.’’ 

‘‘They could,’’ answered the surgeon. 

‘““Snppose,’’? asked Patsy, ‘‘that the Gallatia has beaten 
us, is there any possibility of our overtaking her before 
she gets to Liverpool?”’ 

“Not the slightest, but if you want to get to Liverpool 
ahead of the Gallatia, you can do it unless she has been 
very lucky.”’ 

“How is that?” 

*“You see, itis probable that she was delayed by the 
storm, and unless she isa good half-day ahead of us, you 
can get off at Queenstown, take a night train for Dublin, 
cross the Irish Sea by the Royal mail packet to Holyhead, 
take another train there for Liverpool, and thus gain . 
something like eight hours.”’ 

‘“T goo,” said Patsy, and he wert to find his Russian 
friend. ‘ 
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They made all arrangements to leave the Normanic by 
tender if it should prove that the Gallatia had called at 
Queenstown ahead of them. 

This was indeed the case. 

The men on the tender told Patsy that the Gallatia had 
left Queenstown for Liverpool six hours before. 

The detective accordingly went on board the tender and | 
set foot in Queenstown just before sundown. 

It occurred to him that possibly Ivan had left the Gal- 
latia at Queenstown and might be even then waiting for 
a train or speeding across the country to Dublin. 

He therefore made inquiries of the customs officials and 
others who had been at the dock when the Gallatia’s pas- 
sengers landed, but he could get no information to indi- 
cate that his suspicion was correct. 

In fact it seemed altogether improbable that a man 
whose means compelled him to travel in the steerage, 
would go to the extra expense of shortening the journey 
to Liverpool by crossing Ireland by rail. 

He was very hopeful, therefore, that he would arrive 
at Liverpool in time to meet Ivan. 

There was an hour to spare after Panin and Patsy 
landed, before the night train left for Dublin. 

A part of this time Patsy putin in getting a considera- 
ble amount of American money changed to English. 

A part of his English money was in the form of five- 
pound notes, but there was also a considerable quantity of 
gold and silver. 


‘‘That’s a good deal of weight,’’ he remarked, ‘‘to carry | 


loose in one’s pocket.”’ 

‘You ought to have a purse for it,’’ suggested Panin. 

‘*A purse?’’ 

‘“‘Yes, everybody in Europe carries a purse.”’ 

‘‘All right, then, we’ll go out and buy one right away.’ 

He accordingly went to the nearest shop and bought a 
purse into which he placed a sma]l handful of sovereigns. 

The journey to Dublin was accomplished without inci- 
dent. 

The mail packet for Holyhead leaves from Kingston, a 
small town several miles from Dublin, and to reach this 
Patsy had tocross the city to another railway station 
where a special train was waiting. 

There was little time to spare for making the connec- 
tion. 

Panin was as ignorant of the locality as Patsy himself, 
but with characteristic American energy, the detective 


‘Bad luck to.me,’’ he thought, ‘that a man of my name 
shouldn’t know a jaunting car when he sees it,’? 

He promptly climbed aboard, Panin with him, and one 
sat facing one wheel and the other the other. hz ercmme 

It had seemed strange enough to Patsy on the train from 
Queenstown to be cooped up in a stuffy little compartment 
‘instead of in a long, comfortable car of the American pat- 
tern, but this ride across Dublin ona jaunting car seemed. 
to him the queerest experience of his life. 
| There was nothing like this in America, and as he jolted 
along, hanging on with both hands to keep from falling 
off, he realized for the first time that he was now in a for- 
eign country. 

The driver cracked his whip and lashed his horses with 
vigor, evidently doing his best to cover the two miles in 
less than no time, and it seemed likely that he would 
‘reach the Kingston train if, as he hoped, the train dis- 
patcher held it back for the Queenstown passengers. 

His zeal, however, was greater than his discretion, for 
in attempting to round a corner quickly, he collided with 
the curbstone, and the wheel which Panin faced promptly 
came off. 


The Russian was pitched forward and landed on all 
fours on the sidewalk. 

Of course Patsy tumbled over him backward, but always 
‘alert for accidents, he caught hold of the car-seat as he 
fell, and swung himself over ina somersault so that he 
struck on his feet and came full-tilt against a building be- 
fore he could stop himself. 

The driver was in a heap beside Panin. 

‘‘Murther alive,’’ he cried, ‘‘and there’s the station, sor, 
jist ahead of e's; and there goes the guard’s whistle to 
start the train.’ 


‘‘Are you hurt, Panin?’’ asked Pale running to his 
companion. 


‘‘Scratches and bruises; that’s all,”’ replied the Russian. 

He was on his feet and limping about in the effort to re- 
cover from the shock. 

Fortunately for the driver his horse had taken no fright 
at that accident, but stood still, looking around at the 
three men as if wondering what they would do next. 

Patsy thrust a couple of gold-pieces into the driver’s 
hand, saying: 

“‘T hope that will be enough for you.’’ 


‘‘By all the saints, 7 cried the driver, ‘‘I’d smash twe 


beckoned to the first driver whom he saw, and offered | cars for this.’ 


him double fare to take them across ‘the city in time for 
the train. . 

‘*T will thry for it, sor,’’ replied the driver, ‘‘but it’s 
just about two miles further thin I’d like to promise to 
make in the toime, sor.”’ 

‘‘How far is it?’’ asked Patsy. 

‘“Two miles, sor.”’ 

“Whew !’’ exclaimed the detective, ‘‘do you mean to say 
that I have no time at all to catch that train?’’ 


‘“That’s about it, sor, but jump aboard; they may hold, 


it.”” 

Patsy was looking around at the edge of the platform 
for a cab. 

“Jump aboard of what?” he aod 

“Me car, sor; don’t you see?”’ raplied the driver, point-' 
ing with his whip toa two-wheeled vehicle with a seat 
across the axle, so arranged that the passenger sat facing 
one or the other of the wheels. 

The detective smiled good-humoredly. 


Without ey for further parley, Patsy started on 
the run for the railway station 

It was in plain view a few rods away. 

He looked around and saw that Panin was keeping well 
up with him, although it was evident that it pained him 
to run. 


‘“Keep up if you can,’’ he sang out, ashe dashed in at 
the station door. 

He heard two sharp, short whistles from the locomotive 
as he ran through the waiting-room. 

He had noticed that this was a customary signal which 
was given just previous to the starting of a train. 

With the thought of American trains and their numer- 
| ous platforms in his head, he felt that there was no doubt 
of his being able to climb on board, even if the train had 
acquired considerable headway, so he continued to run 
until he found his progress barred by a gate. 

The ticket inspector who had just closed it still stood 


beside it. 
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‘*You’re too late, sir,’’ he said, as Patsy laid his hand 
on the gate and tried to open it. 

‘‘Guess not,’’ retorted the detective, and to the amaze- 
ment of the inspector, he vaulted over the gate and con- 
tinued on the run down the platform: 

Panin, who was familiar with European trains, would 
have given up the attempt then and there, but Patsy’s ex- 
ample was one that he knew he ought to follow. 

Accordingly, while the inspector was staring in stupid 
astonishment at Patsy, the Russian also vaulted the gate. 


The train was in motion, but it had not gained much/| thing about them.” 


headway when Patsy came alongside the rear carriage. 


Then he saw, to hig consternation, that there were no 
platforms, and of course the doors to the compartments 


were locked. 

This rear carriage was made up, like most other car- 
riages in European trains, of three compartments. 

Usually all the compartments *re for passengers, but, 
the last compartment of this carriage was for baggage. 

It was known as the luggage van. 

It had a. door with a window in it like other compart- 
ments, and this window was down. | 

With his usual impetuosity, Patsy threw himself into! 
this window and landed on his hands and knees on the 
floor of the van. 

The guard inside was too astonished at first to speak. 

The detective promptly rose and put his head and shoul- 
ders out of the window with the intention of helping 
Panin to board the train in the same way. 

He saw that the ticket inspector and two porters had 
laid hold of Panin to prevent him from running for HHO 
train. 

Even if the Russian should succeed in shaking himself! 
free, it was now too latefor him to catch up, so Patsy took 
his purse from his pocket and threw it upon the platform. 

‘‘Panin!’’ he shouted, ‘‘there is money for you—Charing 
Cross Hotel, London.’’ ; 

‘‘All right,’’ returned Panin, and Patsy drew in his 
head, satisfied that his companion was shrewd enough to 
take care of himself and join him eventually in London. 

Of course-Patsy knew nothing about the Charing Cross 
Hotel; he hai read that if one stands long enough at Char- 
ing Cross he will see every person in the world pass before 
him. 

He understood that this exaggerated statement meant 
that-Charing Cross must be the most central point in all 
London, and he guessed that there must be a hotel of that 
name there. 

- He also reasoned that the man he was pursuing would 
make for London, and it seemed to him the most likely 
thing that the train from Liverpool would land its passen- 
gers at or near Charing Cross. 

‘*Good many chances in that operation,’’ he thought, as 
he drew in his head, ‘‘but they had to be taken, and if I 
have my usual luck, it will turn out all right.’’ 

This was amore modest way of putting it than was 
necessary. ; 

Patsy was in the habit of referring to his. good luck as 
an explanation of his success. : 

As a matter of fact, what he accomplished was much 
more the result of his own shrewdness and quick thought 
than of good fortune. 

‘“This is against all the rules, sir!’’ exclaimed the guard 
in the van. 

He raised his hand to a lever on the roof of the compart- 
ment. 

‘‘What are you going to do?’”’ asked Patsy. 

‘“T’ve a good mind to signal to the engine driver to stop 
the train and have you arrested,’’ replied the guard. 

“TI wouldn’t do that,”’ suggested Patsy, and instinctively 
he put his hand in his pocket for his purse. 

Then he remembered that he had thrown it to Panin. 

There was a handful of silver there, however, and he 
drew it out, wondering if it was enough to tempt the 
guard into letting him remain on the train. 

If he had had more experience in Europe, he would have 
known that half his silver would have been a great reward 
for this service. 


The guard’s eyes glistened ashe saw the coins, and he 
remarked, doubtfully: 

“If it wasn’ta mail train and already late, I should 
have to do it, sir.’’ 

‘‘Sorry to put you to any trouble,’ said Patsy, pleas- 
antly, ‘‘and if this is of any use to you——”’ 

“Thank you, sir, thank you,’’ interrupted the. guard, 
closing his fist over the silver. ‘‘I suppose you were in a. 
dood deal of a hurry.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ returned Patsy, ‘‘I had to take this train any- 
how, andasIam an American, I not only didn’t know 
much about the rules, but I’m afraid I didn’t care any- 


‘‘So you’re an American, sir. I have a son who is in 


| America,’’? and the guard proceeded to gossip about his: 


son and the wonderful things he had heard of America. 

Patsy, of course, had no further difficulty with him, al- 
though the guard suggested that there might be a little 
trouble at Kingston if the officials in the Dublin station 
had telegraphed ahead any word about his adventure. 

‘“‘There ought not to be any trouble,’’ said Patsy. ‘‘l’m 
ready to pay my fare.”’ 

He reflected that if Panin was as shrewd as he thougkt 
he was, he would manage with that well filled purse to see 
that no telegram was sent. 

None had been, and when the train stopped at the 
steamer landing, Patsy, with the aid of the van guard, ex- 
perienced but little delay in settling for his fare. 

He went on board the boat witha feeling of relief, his. 
only regret now being that he had been separated from 
his companion. 


ree 


. CHAPTER IV. 
FACING AN ENEMY. 


Patsy found, on inquiry, that it took but three hours to. 
cross from Kingston to Holyhead. 

Most of the passengers sprawled upon the benches in 
the saloon, but he obtained a state-room. 

This was more for the purpose of effecting a change in 
his disguise than for taking rest. 

He believed that Ivan would not expect to see him in 
England, and he wanted to make perfectly certain that on: - 
this occasion the Nihilist should not discover his identity. . 

The train left Holyhead promptly onthe arrival of the 
boat, and shortly after sunrise Patsy arrived at Liverpool 

‘*How far is it,’’ he asked of acab driver, ‘‘to the Cunard: © 
docks?’’ 

‘‘ About five miles, sir,’’ was the reply. 

“*T want to get there in a hurry,’’ said Patsy. 

‘All right, sir,’’ said the driver, ‘‘hop in,”’ 

It was a hansom cab, and wher the journey seemed to: 
be about half over, the driver opened the wicket at the. 
top and called down to his passenger: 

‘*Beg pardon, sir, but I thought perhaps; you might be 
wanting to meet some passenger on an incoming boat.”’ 

‘*T do, just that,’’ responded Patsy. 

The driver pulled up sharply, and the cab came to @ 
stand-still. 

“‘Then there’s no use going to the dock, sir,’’ he said. 

‘““Why not?’’ asked Patsy. 

‘“‘The passengers will come off at the landing-stage, sir; 
in fact, I think they’re all off now.”’ 

‘*‘When did the Gallatia get in?’’ asked Patsy. 

‘‘Harly this morning; I saw some people about a mile 
back who looked as if they had just come from the ship.’” 

“Turn around, then,’’ exclaimed Patsy, ‘‘and go to the: 
landing-stage, wherever that is.”’ 

The driver turned about, and a few minutes latar- 
stopped beside a long, low building that faced the river. 

‘“This is the landing-place,’’ he said. ‘‘The customs offi-.- 
cers are inside, and all the passengers have to come through. 
this building.”’ 

Patsy got out and inquired of a man at the door of the. 
building about the Gallatia’s passengers. 

“They are all off, sir,’* replied the official. ‘*The last 
one went acout twenty minutes ago.”’ 

Patsy’s face fell. After a moment’s thought, he said: 

‘*T wonder if there’s any way of finding out whether a, 
certain man was among the passengers.”’ 

“Perhaps so,’’ replied the official. ‘‘Here’s a list of 
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‘them,’’ and he passed to the detective a printed. list: of ie / After he an disappeared around a street corner, Patsy 
Grst and second-class passengers. went to his cab and told the driver to take him to the 

‘“‘His name wouldn’t be there,’’ said Patsy, handing the} North Western Railway station. 


list back. ‘‘He’came in the steerage.’ ‘‘Who shall I follow, sir?’’ asked the driver. 
‘‘Oh!’ exclaimed the official, “in that case you may find! ‘‘Nobody,’’ replied. Patsy. ‘‘Go to the station as soon as 
him, for the steerage passengers are not off yet.” you can,”’ 


“When will they come?” asked the detective, his heart} When he arrived at the station Patsy regretted that he 
deating hopefully once more had not kept Ivan in view, for there were so many en- 
The official looked across the building. trances, and the station was such a large building, that he 
‘*The first lot is just coming in at that door,’’ he replied. began to fear that Ivan would escape him. 
“You can come in if you want bons For a time he paced up and down the broad walk in 
‘““No, thank you,’ responded Patsy. ‘*Will all the steer-| front of the building, recognizing several of the people 
age passengers go out through this door Lis who went in as persons who had undoubtedly come off 
| LOS: every One. from the Gallatia. 
The detective returned to the cab. He recognized them by the labels upon their hand-hags. 
‘““Wait here,’’ he said to the driver, ‘until I tell you to] Many of them were undoubtedly steerage passengers. 
move on, then follow the man I shall point out without Ivan, however, who had been among the first to leave the 
tetting him see what you’re up to, He ; custom- house, did not appear. 
_ Don b believe [ can do that, sir,’’ responded the driver. “Pm afr aid I’ve made a mistake,’’ thought Patsy, dis- 
What’s the matter? consolately. 


‘‘The police won’t leta cab stand here more than a few He went into the station and inquired about trains for 
xninutes at a time.”’ London. 


‘‘All right, then, you keep moving about as much as you | He was referred to the information office, and was there 
rida ase Bue Seca edbseminnanteaantat and NDE Tet Ne OM : that the next train would leave at nine o’clock. 


driv 6 up. a ona 2 : : 
The driver promised to do this, and Patsy began to pace Voie Hi heii nak . i apes atl ae one uaa 
apand: dows tm tron BE ya Duara. It was very nearly nine o’clock. Patsy bought a third- 


There were several hundred steerage passengers, and 
c satis Iv youl 
although their baggage was not of great quantity, it never- ee: Rae ns Peli Cee ee TN a ae Se a 


theless took some time for the officials to make the exami- Then he looked up the nine o’clock express. 


mation. 5 : : 
PENI i i : { At the gate where he presented his ticket, he was in- 
lea a mba Mer efore, passed before anybody came formed that that ticket Bas not good by the express train. 
eo bs RA Lene R NE Fe i M : |. ‘Your train goes at nine-thirty,’’ said the inspector. 
My man is qnite likely, to. hang back until the last, The detective accordingly hunted up the slower train, 


thought Patsy, as he saw the door open. 
Ww was alr in waiting in another par I mi 
The first lot of passengers to come out were a dozen or By 8 already % ft PAE OE LBS ste 


more men who had no baggage, 
Patsy gave the group a quick glance and saw no faces} 4 seemed to be well filled with passengers. 

there like that of Ivan, He went to the extreme end of the platform and. then 
He had turned away to wait for the next lot, when sud-| | Pener Be walking slowly past the carriages and peering 

denly it occurred to him to look again at one of the men. in at every compartment, in the hope of seeing the Rus- 
He was aman of medium height who wore a heavy, | ‘sian there. 

black beard and mustache. The station was so gloomy and the day so dark that he 
The detective could not have told just why it was that | could not distinguish faces at the farther side of the com- 

this man’s presence attracted him, but he felt his heart | partments. 

beating with excitement as he studied this man’s move-|,, Looking in between two of the carriages, he saw that 

is there was no platform onthe other side of the train, but 
ments, 


‘*It’s the same build,’’ thought the detective. ‘‘It is pos- instead, three or four rows of tracks. i 
sible that he has disguised himself.”’ I must manage to get around there,’ he thought, * 


The man with the black beard stood at the edge of the | #5 to take in the “windows on that side of the train.’ 
sidewalk, as if wondering which way to go. He returned to the farther end of the platform. 

“It’s a good disguise, 20 thought Patsy, ~G¢ that’s Ivan. I| The locomotive had not yet been coupled to the train, 
don’t dare to let him go, andI don’t dare to leave here and he stepped across the tracks, intending to walk along 
myself, for fear I may be mistaken. | beside the carriages as he had done on the platform. 

‘Guess I’ll try to make him open his face.” A railroad employee ran after him and pulled wee back 

Accordingly jhe approached the man and stumbled| to the platform. 
slizhtly so as to lurch against him. ‘‘That’s not allowed,’’ said the employee. 

‘‘T beg, your pardon,’’ exclaimed Patsy, a little thickly. Patsy had no desire to get into trouble through break- 
““Hope I didn’t hurt you.”’ e any more railroad rules, especially as he had already 


j 


‘Allright; no harm done,’’ replied the other, and at| gained the end in view, and he accordingly apologized for 
the sound of the voice he knew that the Nihilist leader} his action and went calmly to the third carriage in the 
stood before him. train, where he entered the middle compartment. 

He was about to pass on when Ivan spoke to him. The detective was highly pleased with himself. 

‘‘Perhaps you can tell me,’ he said, ‘‘the way to the| He had no further anxiety as to the whereabouts of 
North Western Railway station?”’ the Nihilistic leader, for in the brief instant when he had 

‘*No, I can’t,’’ answered Patsy, “‘T’d like to know my-| been on the tracks at the end of the train, he had seena 
self. I’m a stranger here.’ dark object drop from a compartment window to the 

Ivan frowned w ith disappointment. ground. 

‘* Always the way,” he muttered ; “the first man you] He recognized it asa false beard. The glance had been 
smeet in a place is a stranger there.’ sufficient to show him from what carriage and what com- 

“Let’s ask this policeman,’’ suggested Patsy. partment it had fallen. 

Tvan slowly followed him to where an officer was stand-| The compartment he entered had but one vacant place 
‘ing. in it, and Patsy took it. 

The. policeman gave them the needed directions, and When his eyes became accustomed to the darkness he 
Patsy was tempted to invite the Nihilist to get into his cab|saw on the opposite side to him, next the outside window, 
with him, but on second thought, he felt that that would! the face of Ivan Kiev, minus the black beard. 


be dangerous. ; The Russian had taken the precaution to disguise him- 
“The man is entirely unsuspicious,’’ he reflected, ‘fand|self on landing to avoid arrest if any order for that pur- 


it wouldn’t do to take the risk of scaring him.’ pose had bsen cabled from America. 
Ivan showed no disposition to keep company with el His arrival at the North Western Railway station unmo- 
stranger, and the detective therefore let him go, : lested had convinced him that he was now safe, and ac- 
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cordingly he had abandoned his disguise as more danger- 
ous to him than his own features. 

It was a long six hours before the train arrived at Lon- 
don, and in all this time neither Ivan nor Patsy left the 
compartment. 

Other passengers left the train at various points, and. 
when they came into Euston station, they had the com- 
partment to themselves. 

Jé was plain that Ivan had recognized the stranger to’ 
whom he had spoken near the custom-house, but Patsy, of 
course, gave him no sign of recognition. | 

It was reasonably sure, therefore, that the Nihilist had 
arrived in London without a thought that his most dan- 
gerous enemy had him in view. | 

Patsy had not ventured to enter into conversation with: 
any of his fellow-passengers for fear of betraying his 
identity to the Russian Nihilist. 

From a map of the metropolis that hung on the wall of | 
the compartment, he learned that this train did not go any- | 
where near Charing Cross. | 

“That don’t matter much,’’ he reflected, ‘‘for it isn’t 
likely that Panin could get away from those railway por- 
ters in time to cross the Irish Sea and get to London ahead 
of me.”’ 

Ivan was evidently familiar with London. 

He went without hesitation from the station to the busy 
road in front of if, turned to the left, and after going sev- | 
eral blocks went down a flight of stairs. | 

Patsy followed him and found himself at a station of the 
London underground railway. 

He kept as near to Ivan as he could without attracting 
attention, to hear what he would say tothe ticket-seller. | 

He missed the word, however, and when it came his 
turn to buy a ticket, he looked up at a placard on the wall 
giving the names of stations and said at random: 

‘*Aldgate.”’ 

The ticket seller gave him a third-class ticket and he, 


“passed out upon the dimly lighted platform. 


Ivan was walking slowly toward the farther end. 
Accustomed to quick observation, Patsy saw that the | 
platform was divided into three sections, the boundaries | 
unmarked py anything save placards like the following: 


‘ “KIRST-CLASS—W AIT HERE.”’ | 
The Russian was evidently going to that part of the sta | 
tion marked for the third-class passengers. 

A train was just leaving on that side of the road, and 
the detective reasoned, therefore, that several minutes 
would prohably elapse before the next train. 

Accgrdingly he took advantage of the delay to step into 
@ corner rather darker than the rest of the station, and 
make a quick change in his disguise. 

Satisfied that [van would not recognize him as his fellow- | 
passenger from Liverpool, he went out into the light 
again, and took his position among the others again near 
the third-class placard. ! yt 

Ivan was there and showed no sign of recognizing him. | 

When the train came in, Patsy took pains to enter the 
same compartment with the Russian. 

The journey in the darkness seemed a long one. 

A good many stations were passed, and at last Ivan got 
out. Rn: 

Patsy followed. At the head of a flight of stairs, the 
Russian gave up his ticket. 

Patsy produced his. 

“"This is the wrong station, sir,’’ said the ticket-taker. 

“Well, I want to leave here anyway,”’ said Patsy. 

“‘Three pence extra fare, then.’’ 

Patsy hurriedly produced his small change. 

He had a handful of silver, but there were only two cop-. 
pers there. : . 

He thrust a shilling in the gateman’s hand and _ hastily 
remarked: 

‘‘Never mind the change.’’ | 

Then he hurried out. 

He found himself upon a broad, busy thoroughfare. 

It reminded him in many respects of the Bowery, al- 
though the buildings were not so high, and there was no 
elevated road. 

He did not see Ivan, but as he was looking about, his eye 


| 


i 
t 


- caught a sign upon a lamp-post. 


“Whitechapel Road,’’ he read, and he knew he was in 
the quarter where many famous crimes had defied the 
skill of England’s best detectives to unravel their myster- 
ies, 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MYSTERIOUS STANISLAS. 


“Tt will be a sorry jon,’’ thought Patsy, ‘‘if I have 
chased Ivan across the ocean to lose him here.’’ 

He pictured to himself long days of walking up and 
down this broad thoroughfare on a chance of again seeing 
the Russian. 

‘“‘I must manage,’’ he reflected, ‘‘not to take that chance; 
the man must be within one hundred yards of me now. 
The question is, is he on the move, or has he made a eall 
somewhere?’’ 

As he argued this matter rapidly with himself, he saw 
that in all probability Ivan was not now on the move. 

He had made a long journey on the underground rail- 
way, and had come to this station. 

This must mean that the end of his journey was nearer 
to this station than to any other station. 

Furthermore, as the underground stations were not far 
apart, it must be that Ivan was at that moment within a 
very short distance of the detective. 

Having come to this conclusion in about as much time 
as it would take an ordinary man to decide whether to go 
upon one side of the street or the other, Patsy looked 
about him to see if there were any place in view that 
looked like a Nihilistic rendezvous. 

“The man must have come across the ocean,’’ he 
reflected, ‘‘to meet somebody. That somebody would he 
one of his own kind 

“If their meeting-place were in this vicinity, the ques- 
tion then would be, where is it?”’ 

He walked a few steps toward the east. 

A Russian name upon a cigar store attracted his atten- 
tion, and he glanced in. 

Ivan was ‘not there. y 

A few steps farther on he was attracted by the sign 
upon a drinking saloon, or as such places are called in 
England, a ‘‘Pub,’’ the popular abbreviation of public 
house. 

This sign was ‘‘The King’s Arms.”’ 

Across the street was another ‘‘Pub’’ of precisely sim- 
ilar appearance, and this bore the name ‘‘The Royal Oak.’’ 

These names attracted his attention because, although it 
is not uncommon in New York for saloons to have fanei- 
ful names, it is not the universal rule, and the public gen- 
erally does not refer to a saloon by its title. 

The name of the proprietor is usually spoken instead. 

‘‘If there’s anything in these names,’’ thought the de- 
tective, ‘‘the Nihilist wouldn’t take his liquor in a saloon 
that was called the Royal or the King’s, or anything else 
to do with the government.’’ 

As a drinking-place seemed to be the most natural ren- 
dezvous for men like Ivan, Patsy made a rapid tour of the 
neighborhood, inspecting all the signs upon the public 
houses. pen ; 

At last he saw one ina narrow alley a few yards re- 
moved from White Chapel, High street. 

This bore the name: 


“FREE SPEECH.” 


Patsy promptly entered this place. It was very unlike 
an American saloon. 

There was, to be sure, the familiar bar, but instead of 
the long, open space from one end of the establishment to 
the other, there were several compartments divided from 
each other by partitions, eight or nine feet high. 

Not more than three persons could stand at the bar at 
one time in any of these partitions. 

The drinker in one compartment, therefore, was en- 
tirely screened from the view of all other patrons of the 

lace. ‘ 

: The only customer in the compartment that Patsy en- 
tered was a woman, and behind the bar a younger woman 
was serving her with whisky. 

Patsy called for a glass of beer, wondering if he should 
be attracting too much attention to himself if he should 
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‘pass dironet ae eoesdee at the back of these compart- 
ments and look into every one in search of Ivan. 

He had no occasion to try this experiment, for just as 
the beer was handed to him, he recognized the voice of the 
Nihilist leader speaking in low tones in the adjoining com- 
partment. 

**Hleven o’clock, did you say?’’ he heard Ivan ask. 

“Yes, ’’ was the reply from a gruff voice behind the bar, 
“that is his hour for coming here.’’ 

‘All right,’’ said Ivan; ‘‘I will be here then, and if you 
see him, just tell him I’m coming.”’ 

Patsy peered cautiously around the edge of the partition 
next the bar to see who was conversing with Ivan. 

It was a heavily built, rough-looking man in his shirt- 
sleeves, and Patsy correctly inferred that he was the pro- 
prietor of the Free Speech. 

He drank his beer leisurely, waiting for Ivan to leave 

the place. 

’ When this happened, the detective shadowed him, and 
with such a fair start thatit was not difficult for Patsy, 
skilled as he was in this work, to keep Ivan in view with- 
out exposing himself. — 

He did not regard the chase as of the highest impor- 
tance, for he felt certain that the Nihilist would return to 
the Free Speech at eleven o’clock in the evening, but he 
felt that it would be well to know as much as possible 
about the Nihilist’s movements in London, for it might 
prove that there was another gang of Revolutionists in 
that city who were concerned in the same plot that Patsy 
had broken up in New York. 

After an hour or so of wandering about Whitechapel, 
hts became convinced that Ivan was. merely killing 

ime 

He met no acquaintances and entered into conversation 
with nobody. 

It was as certain as anything could be that the Nihilist 
had no programme of action that could be undertaken be- 
fore he met the man about whom he had been inquiring in 
the public house. 

The detective, therefore, abandoned the chase. 

He found his way back to the station in Whitechapel 
road, where he had left the underground train. 

He remembered that on the map of London in the rail- 
way compartment there was an underground station called 
Charing Cross. 

So he went below stairs and presently was rumbling 
along in the darkness toward that part of the city. 

He took careful note of the time that was consumed in 
the journey so that he might be certain to return to 
Whitechapel in time for the appointment at the Free 
Speech. 

It was now about eight o’clock in the evening, and it 
occurred to him that he had had almost nothing to eat all 
day long. 

He inquired of a policeman for the Charing Cross Hotel, 
wondering, as he did so, whether there was any such 
building in existence. 

He found that he was almost under one end of that es- 
tablishment, and following the policeman’s directions, he 
was soon at the hotel office. 

This hotel is built over one of the principal railway sta- 
tion in London. 

It faces the Strand, and between it and that thorough- 
fare is a broad, open place flanked by rows of shops. 

Patsy registered at the office and asked if anybody had 
inquired for him. 

The clerk shook his head. 

‘*‘T don’t know how longI shall be here,’’ said Patsy 
then, ‘‘but I'll pay for two days.”’ 

The clerk told him how much was required, and the de- 
tective paid the bill. 

“Tf anybody inquires for me,’’ he said, ‘‘have them sent 
to the dining-room.’’ 

During his dinner Patsy sent for and consulted a rail- 
way time-table. 

He saw that it was possible for Panin to reach London 
that evening by taking the first boat that sailed from 
Kingston after the one that he had missed. 

He was, therefore, hopeful that his companion would ar- 
rive in time to go with him to Whitechapel, for the detect. | 
ive foresaw that whatever happened at the public Rouse 


that evening would probably be followed by the necessity 
of an immediate departure for Russia. 

It was nine o’clock by the time he had finished dinner. 

He then went out to the piazza of the hotel that fronted 
the open place referred to and paced up and down. 

Late as was the hour, it was still as light as day, for the 
summer evenings in London are much longer than they 
are in New York. 

He was beginning to feel that he should have to start 
for Whitechapel alone, when suddenly a hand descended 
sharply upon his shoulder, and a cheery voice exclaimed: 

‘“At last, my friend; what a wonderful man you are!”’ 

Patsy turned and shook hands cor dially with Panin. 

‘“‘No more wonderful than you are,’’ he said, ‘Show did 
you manage it?”’ 

‘‘Why,’’ said Panin, ‘‘those fellows were for arresting 
me and having me brought to court and imprisoned and 
all manner of absurd things. 

‘“They had lost you, and I suppose they wanted to treat 
me with double severity to pay for it.’’ 

He chuckled with amusementin memory of tiie incident. 

*‘T was sorry enough,’’ he continued, ‘‘to see your train 
move off without me, but when you tossed your purse, I 
felt that all would be well.’’ 

‘‘Good thing you made me buy that parse,’ ’ interrupted 
Patsy. 

““Yes, but I didn’t dream it would come in so handy as 
that. 

‘Well, to make the story short, I insisted that we were 
both Americans and did not know the rules, and that you 
were a very important person, and I braced up my argu- 
ment by donations from the purse; I thought you wouldn’t 
mind.’’ - 

‘*Mind!’’ exclaimed Patsy, ‘‘I should say not. Go on.”’ 

‘‘There isn’t much to say, except that I finally became 
very good friends with the railway fellows, 

‘‘Their work for the night was done with the departure 
of that train, soI took them toa ‘‘pub,’’ and afterward 
they did everything in their power to enable me to catch 
the next boat, which I did, and here I am.”’ 

““T was afraid you wouldn’t be able to hear me say, 
Charing Cross,’’ suggested Patsy. 

‘Oh, I did, and on my word, I believe if you hadn’t 
mentioned it, I should have looked for you here.’’ 

‘‘Are you hungry?’’ asked Patsy. 

‘‘No, I took the liberty of dipping further into your 
purse and ordering a lunch to be served to me on the train 
at Derby.”’ 

‘‘That was right,’’ said Patsy, ‘‘and I’m mighty aie to 
see you. Come up to my room a minute.’ 

When they were in Patsy’s room, the detective took out 
his make-up box and quickly changed the appearance of 
his own face. 

‘Now, Panin, ”* he said, rae think we'd better make a 
change in you.’ 

“All right, ”’ replied the Foust. quietly, ‘“you’re in the 
secret service, I see.’ 

“‘Something like that,’’ replied Patsy, with a smile, 
‘‘vou’ve no objection, I suppose, to standing by me?”’ 

‘*Not in the least,’’ replied Panin. 

At five minutes to eleven, they entered the Free Speech. 

Panin, knowing more about European customs than 
Patsy did, suggested that they goto what was known as 
the private bar at the farther end of the establishment. 

“The point is,’’ he explained, ‘‘that if the man you are 
after has an appointment, he will probably meet it in the 
parlor, so called, which if the Free Speech is like other 
‘pubs,’ will be found just beyond the private bar.”’ 


They accordingly took their stand in that compartment, . 


a pe whisky and soda which neither of them 
ran 

As they went in, Patsy caught a glimpse of a strange 
face in the parlor. 

A moment later he heard another man enter the little 
room and Ivan’s voice, saying, in German: 

‘“Good-evening, Stanislas.”’ 

‘‘So that’s the mysterious Stanislas.’’* 


The man addressed as Stanislas did not reply for the 


| age % ‘Patsy’s Fight With the Professor,” No. 224 Nicx CarTzR 
Liprary, 
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moment, and the detective inferred that the two were ex-| The detective caught the man nearest to him under the 

changing grips. , 7 ear and sent him stunned to the floor. 
He recalled Peter’s assertion that there was jealousy,| Another ruffian had Panin by the throat. 

not to say enmity between the two sections of the Revolu- Patsy forced away his hands and disposed of him with a 


tionists represented by Ivan and Stanislas. kick in the stomach. 
Presently the latter asked: A third he struck in the face, and then, having the as- 
‘What news do you bring from New York?”’ sailants at bay for the moment, he drew his revolver. 
‘Absolute failure, ’’ was the reply. “Let up now!’’ he cried, sternly; ‘‘there’s been just 
“That is fine encouragement,’’ retorted Stanislas, con-| enough of this foolishness!’ 

temptuously. + Seeing his revolver, and having no doubt that he would 


*‘T cannot help it,’’ protested Ivan, ‘‘we were defeated! use it on the least provocation, the men made a wild stam- 
by a spy who was set on by Olloyski, and I was fortunate pede for the door. 
to escape from the country with my life. | They were piling along the corridcr back of the com- 
‘I came to you because I know that you have access to| partments of the bar, when they were brought to a halt 
the Grand Duke, and I don’t know what to say tohim. I) by two policemen. 
admit that Iam very much discouraged.” The Englishman has no such wholesome respect for a 
“The Grand Duke!’ exclaimed Stanislas, scornfully, | policeman as the New Yorker has. 
‘‘vyou’re a child, Kiev. You’re as ignorant as the greatest; He knows that the British ‘‘pobby’’ will stand a great 


booby in the employ of the cause.”’ | deal of abuse, and that, unlike the American officer, he 
‘‘Do you mean that thé Grand Duke is not——”’ began! will not club a man into submission. 
Ivan. | These men, therefore, paused but a moment when the 
‘‘T mean nothing,’ interrupted Stanislas. ‘‘I never be-/| policemen confronted them. y 
lieved in you, and I want to have nothing to do with you! ‘‘Let ’em ’ave it!’ cried one in the rear; ‘‘we’re four 
now.”’ . . 'times as many as they.”’ 
‘Be careful, Stanislas,’’ said Ivan, threateningly, ‘‘I am ‘“ Ere, ere!’ shouted the proprietor, who had struggled 
not to be played with.”’ | to his feet. 
‘*Nor I,’’ retorted Stanislas. | A conflict with the police was the last thing he wanted 
‘“‘You are a traitor, Kiev, and this is my treatment of ‘to occur in his house. 
traitors.’’ ; | That was worse than a murder there. 
_A sound of a blow followed this, and then the noise of a! His patrons were past restraint. 
heavy body failing to the floor. ; | Excited by the scuffle in the parlor and fearful of being 
Patsy and Panin dashed from their compartment into’ mixed up ina murder case, they preferred to ‘‘do’’ the 
the parlor. i‘*bobbies’* to taking any risks of being held as witnesses 


Ivan was motionless upon the floor, a dagger protruding | or possible accomplices. 
from his breast, and Stanislas was just disappearing; ‘They accordingly began to hustle the officers, striking 


through a window at the back of the room. 'and kicking them. 
peat ND The ruffians had not counted on the narrowness of the 
CHAPTER VI. | passage which made it impossible for all to attack the offi- 


cers at the same time. 

Those in the rear pushed madly against those in front, 
Patsy and Panin both rushed to the window, but they) thus hindering instead of helping their fighting powers. 
were too late to restrain the fleeing murderer. The officers, however, were themselves impeded by this 

They looked out upon the darkest kind of a dark alley. ' wild scramble in the narrow passage, and it looked for a 
They could hear the hurrying steps of the Russian, who) moment like an even thing. 
was undoubtedly familiar with the locality, and presently) But there was another thing the toughs had not counted 
these sounds ceased altogether. on. 
The proprietor of the Free Speech and several others; That was Patsy and his friend Panin. 
crowded into the room as the young men faced about. The detective laid hold of the most violent man in the 
‘‘Blast me heyes!’’ exclaimed the proprietor, ‘‘there’s! rear of the mob, and before the fellow was aware of what 
been murder done in my place!’’ was happening, his wrists were held close together by a 
He looked.in blank consternation from the fallen man to} pair of American handcuffs. 
his friends and to the two strangers. i ‘Old off, fellers!’’ shouted this man; ‘‘we’re sur- 
‘Two of the men seeing that a serious thing had hap-'rounded; we're all took!’’ pees 
pened, began to sneak out. The others quieted down instantly, and the policeman 
They had no desire of coming in contact with the police| speedily made prisoners of all save one who managed to 
even as witnesses. | slip away in the confusion. 
‘Ere, ‘ere!’’ cried the landlord rousing from his stupor; A great crowd had collected outside, the alley being 
of fear just as Patsy was about to explain that the mur-| densely packed from the Free Speech to Whitechapel High 
derer had escaped into the alley, ‘‘come back ’ere an’ grab | street. 


A NIGHT IN WHITECHAPEL. 


these blokes! They’re the ones that did it.’’ Other policemen forced their way through and joined 
‘*T guess not!’ retorted Patsy, as the landlord made a| their comrades in the ‘‘pub.”’ 

dash for him. ‘*Now what’s been going on?’’ asked one of the officers 
There was no time to argue the matter. of the proprietor, who stood near the parlor. 
The landlord was very much in earnest. ‘‘Nothink of my doin’, hofficer,’’ responded the pro- 


‘He doubtless knew well enough that the Russian, Stan-/} prietor, humbly, ‘‘but._there’s a strange gent been ‘urt 
islas, with whom he was acquainted, had done the deed, ‘ere, which I’m sorry to say it, as my regular friends are 
but he saw a way to make a good impression on the police | peaceable, and these ’ere gents was with ’im. I’ve no 
by detaining two men upon whom suspicion might be! doubt they did it.’’ 
thrown. ‘ He pointed to Patsy and Panin. 

Patsy received the attack by a pretense at springing| ‘‘You’ll ’ave to invent something better, Rodney,’’ said 
back to avoid it, but instead of so doing he let, go with/| the policeman, ‘‘for I saw that gentleman ’ardcuff the 
both fists, bringing them upon the landlord’s chest with| bloke there with my own heyes.”’ 
suchforce that he gave a violent grunt and fell, tumbling; ‘‘Then I don’t know nothink aboutit,’’ retorted Rodney, 


over a table as he went down. sullenly. 
Some of the others had pushed forward over Ivan’s body} The policeman went forward and looked at the body of 
to join in the attack. Ivan. k 
Panin met them with splendid courage, but had nothing| ‘‘Stars and garters!’’ he exclaimed, under his breath, 
like the American’s skill in boxing. ‘*but this is serious.”’ 


Although he struck hard, his blows were ineffective and| Turning to Patsy, he added: 
he would have been overpowered speedily had not Patsy| ‘‘You’re from Scotland Yard, aren’t you?”’ : ‘ 
turned to assist him. ' “No,’? replied Patsy; ‘‘I’m an American, but if you can 
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take me to Scotland Yard I shall be glad to explain my-; Patsy took no part in the examinations, but quietly 
ele. | shook his head whenever the sergeant looked inquiringly 
He would have been glad of the opportunity to see the at him. 
famous headquarters of England’s detective force. | The detective began to understand how difficult is the 
It was no wonder that the policeman had supposed that | task of the policeman who tries to run down a criminal in 


Patsy was an English detective. Whitechapel. 
Now that the stranger admitted that he was not only| The alleys and courts are ill-lighted or lighted not at 
not connected with Scotland Yard, but that he was an/all, and with their connecting passages under buildings, 


American, the policeman hardly knew what to do. they offer such a means of dodging pursuit that a mur- 

‘‘Do you know anything about this?’’ he asked. derer might well defy an army of pursuers. 

“J know all about it, except one thing.”’ Stanislas had disappeared as completely as if the earth 

The policeman looked astonished. had opened and swallowed him. 

“T don’t know where the murderer went,’’ explained| Hventually, when the sky was beginning to brighten, 
Patsy, ‘‘but he got out of that window.”’ the searching party went to the police station. 

‘Into Cheesecake Alley,’’ muttered the officer. ‘“‘Who| The sergeant took Patsy and Panin to the inspector, 
was hee)’ | where the American detective again told his story. 

‘“‘A Russian named Stanislas.”’ There was no difficulty in satisfying the inspector of his 


The policeman jotted the name in a memorandum-book, | identity. Stanislas was not wholly unknown to the police, 
and Patsy gave his own name and that of his friend with- and when Patsy suggested that his own trip to Russia 
out waiting to be asked. would be likely to bring about the capture of the mur- 

Meantime the other officers had stood by with the pris-|derer, the inspector did everything he could to accommo- 
oners. date the American. 

The one who had taken charge. and who proved to bea| It seemed to both of them as if Stanislas would certainly 
sergeant, turned to them and said: leave England, and that, if it was true that he was con- 

‘“Nake those men to the station and come back. Wilkins| cerned in a plot backed by men of high position in Russia, 
and Clay, you stay here and keep out the crowd. Close up| he would return to his own country for protection. 
your place, Rodney.”’ ‘*At all events,’’ said the inspector, ‘‘it’s none of our 

The proprietor complied without a murmur. ; business to detain you. The only thing is, if we succeed in 

He and all his employees were in fact under arrest, and 
they knew it. 

‘‘T suppose you know, sir,’’ said the sergeant to Patsy, 
‘that you'll have to explain yourself.”’ 

‘I’ve already said that I would,’’ replied the detective, 
“and I’ll talk to you if you’ll come where we can be 
alone.”’ CHAPTER VII, 

They went into the back parlor, and Patsy gave the ser- STOPPED BY THE RUSSIAN POLICE. 


sate his pape DB ieeiukty AMM ctea es oNeladaa Neither Patsy nor Panin went to bed. 
ani Oe De y fa a0 A ta. ous ny ipa Ruan Following some suggestions given by the inspector, they 
Nick Garter?) “OxCAlmed) (he serscanh, “we Ve TO | jooked up the steamboat sailings from Harwich, a town 
of him. Is he in this country? i 
oN I h al This SS ees on the east coast of England. 
Se ae EMM toast ail acatan ciara ieee mined sian | A boat was to leave that afternoon for St. Petersburg, 


friend of mine.”’ : : 

y ; ..,.... |and they took an early train to catch it. 
Patsy then very briefly explained the purpose of his be | ‘We ee get to fee Petersbure two or three days 
across the sea. He described the murder of Ivan and con- sooner,’’ said Panin, as they were going to the railway 


iene HOG) eawah te eb ono asain! station, ‘‘if we should cross the channel to France or Bel- 
ie : Bie tet ie gium and go on by rail.”’ 

ae hAeaeed y eine whe ae Stanislas if you should see ““T suppose so,” responded Patsy, ‘“but I’ve got a small 
ve: aa i ee Cake. iN idea that this will be the better way.” __ 

“Well, I don’t suppose there’ll be any trouble about), a hit! Bib Lidia yee aceah Mea etiam nnd Su) da Bg 
ane Utioe ty sie ety a have to see the inspector. He'll) " yey were in ample time for the boat, and having se- 
CeCute bal Aram natcaim ten tabsh cured a state-room and placed in it such hand baggage as 

he Ne aN ia Gctemcleee plete! Werk oT demure wee had found it necessary to buy since reaching land, 

aDacalnde National ae Gathene Masa hes ccm ana eagante a ae sel went on deck and watched the final operations of 


and your friend for witnesses.”’ 

Patsy promptly agreed to keep the inspector informed 
of his whereabouts while in Europe, and the conversation 
ended, he and Panin returned to the Charing Cross Hotel. 


lieve we'll catch him.”’ icadine ? 
Patsy was surprised at the discouraged tone of the offi- Patsy leaned on the rail overhanging the dock and si- 
ane eile ges ” : lently reviewed the case upon which he was at work. 
| He can't be far away, | suggested the American, i Until then there had been so much going on to occupy 
Oh, ay, but you don’t know Whitechapel, sir,” re-| pis thoughts that he had not found it possible to consider 
sponded the sergeant; “‘it’s a perfect net-work of dark) . me features of the matter that promised to be important 
pockets. You’ve heard of Jack the Ripper, I suppose?’’ |i .6¢ troublesome. 


Patsy smiled. . cy es We : 

“* Phen you know how impossible it was for Engiand’s meee a ee Bae useage oe 
best to trace him, and he did his work in just such places| “pig suspicion had been confirmed when he had heard 
as Cheesecake Alley. the mention of the grand duke as the probable head of the 

The sergeant sighed and started out. conspirators. * 

‘Will you come along,”’ he asked, ‘‘and help us for a “+ first it had not occurred to Patsy that it was highly 
while? We may be in luck and run across him soon. improbable that the Grand. Duke of Russia would be con- 

Certainly,” said Patsy, but let me see your inspector | |. -ned in a plot to overthrow the government of which he 
as soon as you Can. ‘ : |might one day be the chief 

The policemen who had gone with the prisoners now Tre-|" 7, knew that men of very high rank, even generals in 
turned, and some of them were left to guard the’ Free! . tive service, had been known to be associated with the. 


Speech and the body of Ivan, which was left just as it lay | R A ae P : pein 

: ; k ; ‘ evolutionists, and itseemed quite possible that the grand 

to await the arrival of a coroner's officer, and Patsy and | Gui¢ might have taken this means of coming to the throne 
Panin and the sergeant went out for a tour of discovery. 2 


For two hours they prowled about among the alleys and | sic agian Saas Re would by Awaitins, the can sha 
et one gach streetaon Hoth sides "of bibs aaliam "But now that Patsy had time to think of it, he began to 
Many a criminal’s resort was visited, and many sus | Cone ve eens 
pected characters were routed out of bed in cheap lodging-| +See Patsy's Fight With the Professor,” No, 224 Nick CaprEr 
houses to be exami ed by the sergeant. TSR ee mabeanai RT SP eee Net 


getting our hands on the murderer, we want to have you \: 


No. 226. 


The conversation between Stanislas and Ivan came to 
mind, especially these words of Stanislas: 

‘The grand duke! You’re a child, Kiev, You're as ig- 
norant as the greatest booby in the employ of the cause.”’ 

It was not alone the words themselves but the con- 
temptuous tone in which they were uttered that impressed 
Patsy. 

“I don’t believe the grand duke is in it,’’ he reflected. 
“Ivan and the others probably thought he was, but Stan- 
islas knew better. 

“Perhaps it is the grand duke himself that they are 
after instead of the Czar. 

‘Whatever it is, I’ve got to see the grand duke and get 
into his palace, for I s’pose he lives in a palace, and find 
out what’s going on there,”’ 
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| _ Those who had passports got along easily. 
detained several minutes. 
permission to land before it came Patsy’s turn. 

While waiting he saw that Stanislas had gone to work 
with the other deck-hands unloading the cargo. 

Presently Patsy and Panin stood before a uniformed 
official who had a note-book in hand, 

‘*Passports,’’ he said, gruffly. 

Panin answered for both, as the conversation was in 
Russian. 

‘‘We have none,’’ he said. 

‘‘Your name.”’ 

‘‘ Alexander Panin.”’’ 

SSAh hii ; 

The official hastily turned over several pages in his 


—~— 


He knew that this would be a difficult task, for in no book, read a memorandum, and asked: 


country would the officials and men of high rank be more 
carefully surrounded by guards and more protected by 
regulations that are usually known as ‘‘red tape.”’ 
_ “Thaven’t even a passport,’’ thought Patsy, ‘‘to hand 
over in proof of my identity.”’’ 

He was too accustomed to facing difficulties to feel blue 
about the situation, but he had to admit that it was over- 
running with difficulties. 


While he was busying his mind with these reflections he} Panin, respectfully, 


‘*Are you a native of Russia?’’ 
6 ‘Yes. 9% 

***Where do you live?’’ 

‘St. Petersburg.”’ 

‘Street and number?’’ 

Panin told him. 

“Step aside.’’ 

‘Permit me to interpret for this gentleman,’’ said 
who knew too much of the customs 


was struck with the peculiar action of two workmen on|of his country to protest against being detained. 


the dock. 

One of them had been engaged in wheeling bales of mer- 
chandise to the steamboat. 

He had slipped out of the procession of laborers with his 
truck and was now behind a stack of boxes in plain view 
from the deck, but screened from the superintendent on 
the dock. 

He was talking with another man similarly dressed and 
who looked somewhat like him. . 

It was evident that they were conversing hurriedly and 
excitedly. 

Presently the one who had been at work took a docu- 
ment from his pocket and gave it to the other. 

The latter glanced at it, thrust it in his pocket, seized 
the truck and speedily joined the gang of laborers. 

The first one then sneaked away from the dock and was 
soon out of sight. 

‘Hello!’ thought the detective; ‘‘that’s a funny game. 
One man deliberately giving up his job to another. We’ll| 
have to see about this.”’ 

He kept his eye upon the new laborer, and when the 
steamboat started he saw with great satisfaction that the 
man was one of the deck-hands in the crew. | 

A little later Patsy took occasion to get near the man. 
His appearance seemed familiar, and when Patsy heard his 
voice he knew that it was Stanislas. 

‘‘T wonder,’’ he thought, ‘‘whether he’ll be able to pass 
himself off as the sailor whose place he took when he gets 
to St. Petersburg? 

‘It’s perfectly certain that he isn’t going to Russia’ 
merely to escape the English police. It must mean that 
the conspirators are ready for a desperate move. I hope 
I’ll be in time to upset ’em.”’ 

The detective considered the advisability of exposing | 
Stanislas to the officers of the boat, but decided not to do 
this at once, fearful that if he did that he would spoil his. 
only chance of discovering at once the real head of the 
conspiracy. 

‘‘Let me get ashore with that fellow,’’ he thought, ‘‘and 
with Panin to talk Russian forme, 1’ll shadow him even 
if he goes to China.”’ 

He held to this plan during the voyage, which lasted} 
several days. 

Panin expressed his entire willingness: to do what he 
could to help, but he thought there might be some doubt 
as to success. = 

‘Russia isn’t America,’’ he said, ‘‘and not even like 
England. You can’t move about there as freely as in other 
countries. Still, if any man can do what you are trying to, 
I think you’re the man.”’ 

The young Russian’s doubts were justified when at last 
they arrived in St. Petersburg, but in the most surprising 
way. 

Every passenger was subjected to the most rigid exam- 
ination before he was permitted to leave the dock. 
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*‘Very well,’’ answered the official, ‘‘his name.’’ 

**Patrick Murphy.”’ 

‘*What?”’ 

‘*Patrick Murphy.’’ 

The official again turned over the leaves of his book, 

“Ugh!” he grunted, ‘‘where from?’’ 

**America.”’ 

**What port?’’ 

*“New York.’’ 

‘“Tell him to stand aside.’’ 

Panin interpreted the command and Patsy obeyed. 

*‘T suppose, ’’ he reflected, ‘‘that I shall have to send for 
the American consul and have a duse of a time in getting 
permission to breathe.”’ 

The official did not keep him long in waiting. He beck- 
oned toa uniformed mah standing a few feet distant and 
said something which causd Panin to start with surprise. 

‘‘You are to be taken at once to the grand duke,’’ he 
said, in a low voice. 

“Good enough,’’ responded Patsy, calmly. 
how that happens.’’ 

‘You can’t tell anything about the police in Russia, ’’ 
answered Panin. “Sometimes it seems as if they knew 
everything.”’ 

The second official approached Patsy and said in Ger- 
man, very politely: 

**You are to go with me, sir.”’ 

‘‘How about my friend here?’’ asked Patsy. 

_ “He will have to wait further examination,’ replied 
the official. 

Patsy turned inquiringly to Panin. 

‘I don't know what’s the matter,’’ he said, ‘‘but I shall 
probably be all right, as there is no suspicion of treason 
in my family.”’ 

‘Dll see you out of it if there’s any trouble,” returned 
the detective, determinedly. 


*“T wonder 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE GRAND DUKE’S ESCAPE, 


The official made no explanation as they rolled through 
the strests of St. Petersburg in an elegant carriage. 

Arrived at the entrance to an imposing building, they 
got out and were admitted by attendants in military uni- 
form. 

**You will wait in the chamberlain’s office until I an- 
nounce you,’’ said the official, and he led the way to an 
apartment where a man sat writing at a desk. 

He rose with an inquiring look and Patsy’s guide said 
something in Russian in the course of which he recognized 
his own name. 

He noticed that the man at the desk started and turned 
pale as he nodded and motioned to the visitor to sit down. 

Patsy complied, and his mind instantly busied itself 
with his investigation. — ; 


| 
9 Others were 
‘None, however, were refused, 


{ 
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He was now in the grand duke’s palace, within which 


somewhere, he was convinced, was the man who ranked | curtains. 


as the head of the conspiracy against the Czar. 


——— aw 


.the chamberlain’s office that was separated from it by 


Let’s get in there.’’ 
They did this without being seen by anybody and 


He took in every detail of the apartment in which he, peered between the curtains into the room in front. 


was waiting and sharply studied the nervous actions of 
the man at the desk. 

In a few minutes his guide returned and conducted him 
up a broad stair-way and along a corridor to a chamber at 
the farther side of the building. 

It was the private office of the grand duke. 

A tall, heavily bearded man sat ata table with a letter 
in his hand which he read, glancing at Patsy while th 
latter waited. 

The guide had left the chamber as soon as Patsy was 
within it. 

“‘You are Patrick Murphy?’’ at last asked the bearded 
man, in German. 

‘‘T am,’’ responded Patsy. 

“‘T am the Grand Duke of Russia,’’ said the other. 

Patsy bowed. 

“Tam advised by my trusted agent, Paul Ollovski,”’ 
continued the grand duke, ‘‘that you have broken up a 
eonspiracy against the life of His Imperial Majesty the 
Czar.”’ 

“T have cleaned out the American end of a conspiracy, 
said Patsy, quietly, ‘‘but the biggest part of it is still in 
existence.”’ : 

‘Ts that why you came to Russia?’’ 
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‘‘Ollovski wrote me that you had sailed,’’ said the grand 

duke. 
‘“‘T received the letter yesterday and at once sent 
word to every port and frontier railway station to have 
you intercepted and brought here. He told me that you 
understood German butno Russian. He also speaks very 
highly of your skill.”’ 

Patsy bowed again. 

‘Where do you think the Russian end of this conspiracy 
lies?’’ asked the grand duke. 

“In this palace.”’ 

“What!” 

The grand duke leaped to his feet and paced up and 
down excitedly. 

‘‘T know that we are surrounded with traitors,’’ he said, 
after a moment, ‘‘but I thought I was free from them. 
Still, Ollovski speaks so emphatically about you that I 
eannot disregard what you have to say. What is it?”’ 

Patsy told him briefly about the conspiracy, laying es- 
pecial emphasis on the connection of Stanislas with it. 

“That man,’’ he concluded, ‘is now in St. Petersburg, 
and as soon as he can leave the steamboat dock he will 
bring word to somebody that desperate measures must be 
taken. Then look out for trouble.”’ 

‘To whom do you think he will bring that word?’’ 

‘“To your chamberlain.’’ 

The grand duke looked aghast at this announcement. 

“Is there anything to prevent a common sailor,’’ asked 
Patsy, quietly, ‘‘from coming to the palace to see the 
chamberlain, or sending him amessage by telegraph or 
ftelephone?’’ 

“‘Nothing unless the sailor is under suspicion. ”’ 

“hen let me advise you to look sharp. The chamber- 
lain may do you some trick in a hurry.” 

“What would you have me do?’’ 

‘¢Have everybody inthis part of the palace go to some 
other wing of the building.”’ 

Patsy spoke with such confidence that the grand duke 


unhesitatingly touched a bell and gave a command to the. 


servant who entered in response to it. 

““Now,’’ said Patsy, ‘“‘let’s try an experiment. 
some of your uniforms brought here.’’ . 

Another servant was summoned and Patsy’s wishes 
were complied with. 

Making use of the cushions in the chairs, he speedily 
vigged a dummy in the grand duke’s uniform and set it in 
a chair before the writing-table with its back to the door. 

““Now,’’ he said, ‘‘send word to the chamberlain that 
you are not to be disturbed for an hour.”’ 

This was done, and still following Patsy’s suggestions, 
¢hey descended to the main floor, 


Have 


“T saw,” said Patsy, ‘that there, was a chamber next the next number (227) of the Nick CaRTER Lipr 


The chamberlain was at his desk, and talking with him 
was Stanislas. 

*‘Now is your only chance,’’ said Stanislas, urgently. 

Pale and trembling, the chamberlain rose and touched a 
button concealed behind the draperies of a window. 

A great explosion followed that shook the building. 

Patsy instantly dashed into the chamberlain’s office and 
grappled with Stanislas. 

He bore him to the floor after a brief struggle, and the 
chamberlain, paralyzed with fear, fell an easy prey to the 
stalwart grand duke. 

Military officers rushed in and Stanislas and the cham- 
berlain were speedily put in irons: y 

It proved that the fioor of the grand duke’s room had 
been underlaid with powerful explosives connected with 
an electric battery in the chamberlain’s office. 

The room and a considerable portion of that wing of the 
palace were wrecked, but owing to Patsy’s precautions 
nobody was injured. 

In his dealings with the Nihilists the chamberlain had 
pretended to be the grand duke, and only Stanislas was in 
the secret. 

As soon as the excitement was over the grand duke be- 


gan to talk of presenting Patsy to the Czar and rewarding. 


him highly. 


“Thank you,’’ said Patsy, modestly; ‘‘I will submit a « 


bill if you like, and if you want todo mea favor you can 
have Alexander Panin released.”’ 

‘*Who is he?’’ asked the grand duke. 

Patsy told him, and the result was that Panin was re- 
leased within an hour. 

He had left home because of some family quarrel, and 
the police had suspected that he might be concerned as 
some young men of high family were, in revolutionary 
plots. They were, therefore, on the look out for him. 

The only man possibly identified with the conspiracy 
who had not been satisfactorily accounted for was the 
sailor who had turned his shipping papers over to Stan- 
islas. 

He was identified by the papers which were found on 
Stanislas, and steps were taken to have him arrested 
should he set foot on Russian soil. ‘ 

Patsy spent a few days seeing the sights of the Russian 
capital and then set out for home. 

On the way he had occasion to exercise his detective 
abilities in a case of importance that will be described in 
‘*Patsy in England; Or, The Capture of a Daring Railway 
Murderer.”’ ie 

(THE END.) 
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